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P.N.E.U. NOTES. 

HAMPSTEAD BKANCH.-Miss Playne, SO long the valued secretary of 
u H r n ,-h has been compelled to give up the work, to the great reg ret J ( 
this Branc , present ed her with a silver inkstand in token of th„ f 

estewn" 1 Mrs. Braidwood kindly undertook the post, but feared that 
too must resign, on account of an unexpected change of residence. She 
has, however, consented to continue for the present. (2, Grosveno,- 
Gardens, Willesden Green, N.W.) 

The Sussex Branch of the Junior Archeological Society-. 
fin connection with the P. N .E. U.) Council of Reference -. Lady 
Ashburnham, Francis Barchard, Esq., Miss Birkett, Miss Butler, The Hon 
Mrs. Campion, Mrs. Currie, The Lady Mary Egerton, Mrs. Frewer, Miss 
Hall, Mrs. Hollist, Mrs. Heywood Johnstone, Mrs. Lane (Bexhill), The Lady 
Louise Loder, Lady Loder, Mrs. Margesson, Mrs. Otter, The Rev. W. R, 
Stephens, The Ven. Archdeacon Sutton. Treasurer: Mrs. Francis 

Sclater, Westmeston Rectory. Secretary : Mrs. William Borrer, Pakyns 
Manor, Hurstpierpoint. 

RULES. 

I. That the Council shall decide the Rules and admit the Members. 

II. That the Members shall be over eight and under eighteen years of 
age. 

III. That there shall be two meetings annually — in June and in August. 
(The attendance of members is optional.) 

IV. That the arrangements for each meeting shall be undertaken by 
one or two members of the Council, living nearest to the place it is proposed 
to visit, a Manager, appointed on each occasion, who will arrange for the 
conveyance of the party ; and the Secretary. 

V. That a Lecturer be chosen for each meeting. 

VI. That two Prizes be offered— a Senior and a Junior, for the best 
answers to a list of questions, supplied three days after each meeting by 
t e ecturer. Each competitor shall undertake to answer the questions 
un J lded T) d fr ° m mem0ry - ( This lamination is optional J 

, . , ’ . iat *he names of members wishing to attend any meeting of 

fifteen ^ * Ce w ee " ff* ven > s hall be sent in to the Secretary not later than 
?aciliLe ^ C thC day a PP° inted for it to take place. This is to 
VT f T ? DgementS depending upon numbers. 

provided bv the iu Ch member sha11 bring his own lunch. Tea will be 
proucted by the Manager at a small cost. 

senior to the ShaU haVe the P rivile S e of bringing two friends, 

be unaccompanied™™ crshl P- ( If «" desirable that children shall not 

[We wish we could h ^ ° ^ 6 * * h * P Sba " not exceed 2 / 6 a y ear - 
the P.N.E.U. in eve ° ^ J 11 ! 1101, Archaeological Society connected with 

said that to know a^sineirL 111 !- 1 ? 81 * 114 We haVC ! ° ng thought ’ . a " d 
hoeral education in itself nr,i count y as it should be known, is a 
following Mrs. Borrer’ i * A • 1 an ^ our re ^ders who see their way to 
write to us ? — j Ga ln es ^ a ^lishing a Branch, be good enough to 
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PARENTS’ REVIEW 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME -TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

Education is an atmosphere, a discipline of life.” 


*ON ONE ASPECT OE NURSERY HYGIENE. 

By Miss Helen Webb, m.b. 

My title has in all probability suggested to those present a 
discourse on fresh air, clothes, food, in fact all that pertains 
to acknowledged physical hygiene. Such matters cannot be 
too highly valued, nor in their proper place too closely 
attended to ; but in these latter days they have been much 
ventilated, and many excellent text-books are at the disposal 
of all who wish to add to their knowledge or to clear up un- 
certain questions. It seemed to me that it would be more 
useful for us on this occasion, to apply some of the principles 
common to both physical and mental conditions to the latter, 
and set ourselves to consider one or two of the many problems 
connected therewith. The mismanagement of mental condi- 
tions, especially in certain temperaments, is even more injurious 
to body and mind, than unhealthy physical surroundings, 
while knowledge of the subject is less formulated, and infor- 
mation not so accessible to the general public. 

*A paper read before the Streatham and Hampstead Branches of the P.N.K.U. 

VOL. IV. —NO. 8. 2N. 
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ONE ASPECT OF NURSER Y HYGIENE. 

Every day it is more realised by the medical profession that 
\yrong mental hygiene in youth, lays the seeds of some of the 
mostlntraclable diseases of later life. I refer chiefly though 
not solely, to what are known as functional nervous disorders, 
and to that temperament which is now-a-days called “neurotic” 
or “nervous.” the temperament in which brain and nerve 
preponderate over the more animal side of the creature, and 
in which all kinds of physical symptoms are often but the 
expression of mental ill-health, explosions of wrong'ly managed 
nervous energy. , 

I have little doubt that at this point some of my audience 
are feeling that this is a subject of real interest to them, while 
others are saying to themselves, “ This does not concern me, 
for my children are not neurotic, thank God.” To these latter 
I say, do not be too certain that your children are not so ; and 
if you find that they are, do not allow the discovery to sadden 
you. All culture tends towards such a development. If what 
you mean is, that no neurotic aberration has as yet shown itself 
in your children, be thankful for that ; and set yourselves 
heartily to learn how, in the future, to avoid being the cause 
of anything of the kind. 

We have said that the neurotic temperament is that in 
which brain and nerve preponderate; in other words, the 
temperament in which the most sensitive and highly evolved 
parts of the organism present the fullest development. People 
are tV) S t '^ G ’ \ W< ! P balanced and harmoniously developed, 
blme V H? th , e earth ' Let them on the other hand 

aW thtm a t " arpetl by a wron ? attitude in those 
become some of tl, ^ adverse circumstances generally, they 

o f .hu m r b e eta* e TeXT^t ct b ory ’ not to , say injurious 

drifting- into the h o nr i r P because only the latter, 

that the world has such \ & d ° Ctor ’ are labelled “neurotics” 
are that when £ ^ ^ -me. The chances 

noble man, cultivated and refined^n Sympathetlc - P ure and 
with it elevation and peace and atnios P here bnn £ S 

matters to their proper nlarl ™ &t 0 ? Ce rele 8' ates minor 

neurotic. The prophetsof n 1 d° U m the com P an y of a 
mind the highest example of if W6re neurotics > a "d to my 
in which Christ dwelt on earif.^ tyPG Was the P h y sical form 

Here let me remind you that tb i • 

hree kinds of equilibrium or 
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balance are recognised in mechanics.; first there is the 
ordinary stable equilibrium of a chair or table, which if dis- 
turbed (provided the disturbance has not gone very far), tends 
to fall back into its original position. This is a good satis- 
factory equilibrium— very useful in common life, but which 
cannot adapt itself to the unusual. Is it not a type of the 
healthy non-neurotic temperament? Then there is unstable 
equilibrium the equilibrium of the poker balanced upon one’s 
finger, always tending to fall in one direction or another. Do 
we see here a type of the inadequately balanced neurotic 
temperament r Lastly, there is mobile-stable equilibrium 
such as we see in various toys, so weighted and balanced 
that, lay them how you will, they tend after a few oscillations 
to return to the vertical position. This to my mind typifies 
an ideal equilibrium of character only to be found in individuals 
of the well poised neurotic temperament. God grant that 
none of us, who may be intrusted with the care of a nervous 
child through the course of its development, may do any rash 
or ignorant thing, which would interfere with the placing of 
its moral centre of gravity in the one spot which will for that 
individual insure such a balance. 

Teachers naturally concentrating their attention chiefly on 
the well-being of the average fairly animal child, have devised 
excellent plans for giving him mechanical stability, plans we 
may compare to those devised by the joiner to keep the table 
steadily upon its feet. This is an object highly praiseworthy 
in the carpenter, and which would be quite satisfactory in the 
teacher, were Nature not every day throwing upon our hands 
a large and rapidly increasing proportion of neurotic children. 
What must be kept in mind about such is, that all devices for 
giving them that stolid equilibrium will fail ; and we might as 
well therefore concentrate our attention on producing the kind 
of balance which alone is possible to them, namely the 
mobile-stable. 

To the majority of us the great temptation is to be o\er 
meddlesome. Though the educator may have before his 
mind pre-conceived ideas of what is best for such and such 
a child under given circumstances, he will do the more good 
and the less harm in proportion as he holds such ideas 
loosely, and is ready to modify them as occasion arises. In 
medicine we not infrequently make use of what is called 
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“ expectant treatment." By this is meant that having p i aced 
the patient under the best and most suitable hygi en j c 
conditions, we watch the natural course of the disease, and 
only step in with drugs or surgical interference when we see 
that some avoidable danger threatens. Ihis method is more 
and more resorted to in the treatment of the eruptive fevers, 
and some other acute illnesses which run a definite course, 
and in the main tend to recovery. I need not say .that under 
this reverent handling, Nature more often triumphs than in 
the days when, proceeding on some unproved theory, the 
doctor plied such patients with innumerable drugs, and 
submitted them to bleedings which often introduced elements 
of danger, and complications of the disease, before non- 
existant. 

Now it seems to me that some parents and educators of 
to-day have not got beyond those physicians of old, and that 
more of the expectant element introduced into treatment of 
the mind, would do not a little to lessen the percentage of 
failures of true development. 

Not Jong ago I heard a man of influence in the educational 
u.orld say “ Now is your time when your children are young 

f ' hem Wha * * 0U wil1 - They -a in your 
Better ™ '5° h f pnot,s f d in the hands of the hypnotise,” 
point of view 2 ’ “ y *’ ,han educate from such a 

and la! "at j* 'T'l. ** "“W both Professional 

would s^ lv te lr ° dS of education ; and wha. I 

knowledge such as aln u P on >°u is that true and helpful 
points ooCuest on an ,“ ake aCtion b *“- upon the vital 
really open and unpriced b ''’ th ° Se Wh °’ '"'h 

observation of facts « ^ mind > exer cise a reverent 

„ T . as they are. 

tt seems to me” sav« , 

question to be considered bv t ^ Writer * “ that the first 
problem of healthy ednmu n ^.° ne ud, ° wants to solve the 
^Idren tending What are we and our 

plans for their children in ° me P eo Pl e think over their 
" hil . d to become r” TheJ * WSe : Wha t would I like this 

^ e y can make of tLiTrVm tHat ( within ver y wide 
at if they fail to do so it j s f hlldren what they please ; or 

cans of obtaining their object find ing out the right 
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have a right to have plans, and that because a thing has been 
ound good and agreeable to themselves, it must of necessity 
be the same for their children. Everything is made sub- 

~r t nV ,ild ' S edUCati0n » «■>« parent’s hobby. 
: f ,1 ^ he j hlW grows U P> q ui te the opposite of what is 
intended, and sickly, and quarrelsome and wicked into the 
bargain, they think they have a right to be surprised and 
disappointed. No, we have no right to be surprised at our 
i -success, for our first question ought not to have been What 

plan will I make for my child ? but What plan has already 
been made for it ? • 3 

Let us not consider ourselves the owners of the children, 
but the servants of someone, who being their owner, has 
the direction of their circumstances more absolutely and 
continuously than we ourselves. We shall then grow to 
understand that the best we can do is to study His ways, that 
we may learn at least not to hinder them, and that the worst 
we can do for our children is to make any plans of our own 
at all, with respect to creatures over whom our power is so 
imperfect and so short lived. 

We shall then learn to feel that as an under gardener, hired 
for a season should ask himself, not Wfiat would I like to 
make of this tree ? but, What was my master’s intention in 
propagating this variety ? So our first question must be, 
What is this child’s character tending towards r and what 
place in the great series of development is it intended to fill r 
In short, what can I do, or leave undone in order that my 
child may become as nearly as possible a perfectly developed 
human being r Desirable as is this point of view in all 
cases, most urgently is it called for in those to whom is 
intrusted the care of the sensitive and neurotic child. 

Many methods in vogue would do fairly well if we had 
only to deal with the more stolid type of child, and could 
set the neurotics aside as exceptions for special treatment like 
deaf mutes or cripples. But as I have said before, this type 
is on the increase, and is in itself a power, not a misfortune 
or a manifestation of disease. It will force itself upon our 
notice whether we will or not, and it lies with us to encourage 
normal or abnormal development in its ranks. It is surely a 
mistake to suppose that in making provision for these, we 
should be sacrificing the good of the majority to that of the 
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exception. I believe on the contrary, that the nursery, or 
school so managed as to give the bes posable chance 
to the most highly strung child in it, will also be best on 
the whole for the others. We may therefore regard such 

children as a test of general methods. 

Now a few special words about the neurotic child ! 
Many are sensitive in a high degree, often painfully so, and 
seem to experience both pain and pleasure with more readi- 
ness than other children. They may show a greater moral 
sensitiveness to moral influences. A look will be understood 
where another child would require a word ; a word convey 
more pain or happiness than a definite punishment or rew r ard 
to a phlegmatic child. This state of things where it exists is 
readily seen and acknowledged by everyone ; but I would 
also warn you, that such children are apt to be physically 
sensitive to mental influences, and to give manifestations in 
the form of physical illness, of nerve storms going on within 
them. We must not be too ready to suppose in every case 
when a child is ill or feverish, that it is because it has caught 
cold or eaten something indigestible. Many neurotic children 
are subject to such little illnesses recurring not infrequently. 
They are feverish and sick, and very often for a day or two 
show all signs of an attack of some acute disorder, which may 
even be alarmingly severe. You may be pretty sure that if a 
c 1 d has such a habit, there is something going wrong in 
a very sensitive nervous system, and that in all probability 
die cause is to be found in some wrong point in its mental or 
moral environment. Do not dose each attack as a disease in 

and carpfhp 11 °. ^° U1 " C ^ d quiet, and not fuss over it; 

teno^ “ f f S V° UrSelf to fi nd out what is wrong in the 

Find the condfci a ^ "° ^ ^ the child wants coddling, 
them Do^t r S T SU1 - then let * Hve freely in 

arily to endure v-W U? t0nicS to make able tempor- 
very schooling that vouTh ^ UnSUltable for [t - Perhaps the 
these few days while^t is in" V ^ ^ ChUd should miss 
with the mischief. Or «« ^ may haVe somethin & to do 
reason to mistrust mav h P me nUFSe whom y° u have no 
The very machinery r f 7 an uncons cious exciting cause, 
necessary to egg- on th orn P et,tloI b which used to be supposed 

“ P0Waftl stimulus to determine" ^ "'° rk ’ ^ 

determine nerve explosions, 
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and consequent exhaustion in more sensitive little people. 
In any case, beyond the exciting cause, the predisposing one 
lies deeply in the child’s constitution, and the difficulty must 
be faced as a whole. What we have to aim at, is not the 
patching up of each little illness as it occurs, but such a 
steadying of the child’s nervous system, that it may outgrow 
the tendency to these explosions. We must break the habit, 
which, if left alone, will continue through life in other forms 
of functional if not organic nervous disease. 

Of the many more complex and less obvious forms of 
moral sensitiveness to be encountered in different children 
of neurotic temperament, I shall only briefly discuss two. 
One of these is eminently safe, the other exceedingly dangerous, 
and the former may perhaps point us to a path of safety in 
some other puzzling cases. Extreme sensitiveness to the 
principles underlying facts, giving the power of intuition of 
truth, has been the birthright of some of the best balanced 
neurotics. All that such children require is space to grow, 
and that those about them should be reverent and reticent. 
The child sees through conventions to principles, and if facts 
are supplied in moderate quantity, he will educate himself. 
This type is not uncommon among our great artists, writers, 
and scientific men. And in the best developed specimens 
the history has generally been a childhood fairly sheltered, 
opportunities for quiet commune with nature, and access to 
good books and wise counsel, when the need for either is felt. 
Some day the child becomes aware of his growing wings, and 
it is fortunate for him and the world, if his surroundings allow 
him to shape his life without reference to sordid or worldly 
motives. In the childhood of such a one, any attempt to force 
him to accept some other version of things than what he sees, 
is a danger to health and sanity. And many a real seer is 
more or less mutilated for life, by the plans and formulae of 
those who have the ordering of his education and early days. 

Perhaps the most dangerous kind of sensitiveness is that 
which is open, not like the last to principles and truths, but 
to the mental and moral influences of the people around. 
We hear a great deal now-a-days about thought reading. It 
is played with on all sides ; signs and wonders are exhibited 
in public, and in some circles unwholesome drawing-room 
manifestations are quite a fashion. Can anyone doubt that 
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quietly day after day, we are all in our measure thought 
reading those around us, and that in not a few markedly 
neurotic people, the faculty is capable of almost indefinite 
development. The wholesome and legitimate work of such 
individuals is to be interpreters between original intellects 
and the world. The* mill of conventional education succeeds 
in making them fantastic and hysterical, if it does not even 
endanger sanity. It is a common misfortune for this form of 
temperament, to have its reflected manifestations of genius or 
wisdom mistaken for the proceeds of its own brain ; and I 
can imagine no more delicate problem before a parent or 
teacher, than that of discovering whether a sensitive pre- 
cocious child is using its own brain, or reflecting the thought 
processes of others. Intuition has many ways of mirroring 
the intellectual acts of another person. Some children can 
translate almost any sentence just while the teacher has his 
attention concentrated on the words, and therefore seem 
clever at languages. Sometimes a child has spasmodic fits 
of original creative power in some art, each fit being distinctly 
traceable to contact with an original artist. Many of these 
c 1 dren begin thinking on waking in the morning, about 
somet ing, which persons with whom they are en rapport, 
donht d after the children were asleep the night before, and no 
earlv ° t 6 ^ e ^ n 8’ s whose precocious sayings and 

saturated* /th** ! eC0rded ’ have been thought absorbers, 
onesided h . one S f s P ecial b ne of feeling, taken from the 
they came. ° f the enthusias ts under whose influence 

results of intellect ^ a k. sorber abva Y s mirrored the exact 
easily detected as sf , aCtl ° n ’ thou £ bt readers would be more 
the original in W'v C v i Ut ^ re ^ ect i° n often differs from 
intuitionaf reflect ***** SU P e ^ial observers. The 

concrete form than the ori^n-Tl ^ 3 m ° re P ictures( l ue and 
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abstract problem over^niVlf/ 1 ' n phlloso P her thought out an 
tive intuition was ^ )ne °* tbese children of sensi- 

Next morning she awT m anotber room of the same house, 
write a weird and fanciful n ^ * restdess night, prompted to 
which had occupied the th e *\° ry ’ lllust rative of the principle 
mistake to attribute tv, ° Ughts of tbe philosopher. It is a 

Se Productions to the genius or 
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inspiration of the juvenile writer, efforts to be praised Tr 
noticed. By the wise parent they are recognised as danger 
si^na s, indications that the child is in too close contact with 
some thinker, one probably whose own brain is dangerously 
active, who is shedding his force unduly, and so influencing 
intuitionists who are en rapport with him. The influence 
will probably be all the more marked if the thinker's brain is 
going through any crisis of change, notably that change 
which we call death. 

Such cases as I have instanced may seem extreme, but the 
same thing in a less marked degree is very far from un- 
common. What a temptation to the parent or teacher of 
such a child to inspire it with his or her own personality, and 
spur it on to work beyond its real powers; and how extremely 
dangerous to health, sanity, and true development is such a 
course. We cannot hinder children of this kind from being 
influenced by those around them, but we can see that the 
strain and pressure is not all in one direction, and that the 
exciting influence of the too intellectual to which the child 
most readily lends itself is counterbalanced by that of duller 
and more apathetic people. One can provide the very little 
ones with sensible commonplace nurses — essentially of the 
chair and table type — who, while they will see after the 
children's bodily wants, will be certain not to provide excite- 
ment in the nursery. As the child grows older, and begins 
to have lessons, the work provided for it ought to be easier 
than it can readily accomplish. Perfect thoroughness must 
be insisted on, and much may be gained a little later by 
making it responsible for the work of younger or stupider 
children, and for making them understand what they learn. 
The object of this last is obvious, as anything a child can 
explain again and teach may be supposed to have become a 
part of its real knowledge, and not to be a reflection of the 
thought processes of others. Of knowledge acquired by 
intuition alone, the owner is not likely to be able to give 
clearly the steps and explanations. 

Above all, let nothing tempt you to cherish ambitions for 
such children, — nor to leave them much with any teacher who 
is ambitious for them, or believes them to be clever. Neither 
let a clinging fondness make you keep them too entirely 
under your own influence, or that of anyone to whom they 
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become mark^Tattached. It is not necessary altogether 
to deprive them of the pleasure which such company gives 
them, but see that there are other influences at work. I n 
short' do not let all the stress draw in one direction. Do 
something to keep the child back. 1 he non-responsible 
people around it will always be trying to bring it forward. 
The use of school to children of this class is not that they 
learn, but that they may not become absorbed in one person, 
and have their emotions over cultivated. Only by well 
balanced oscillations between opposites will these interpreters, 
open to all influences, reach what is their only safety, the 
position of mobile stable equilibrium. A most sensitive and 
well balanced intuitionist of this type has said, “ Our much 
talked of superiority to mere intellect is very like that of the 
wren in the old song, which was made King of the Birds. 
Because of its very lightness, the eagle easily carried it in 
his feathers as high as he could go, and then a few flaps 
of its own little wings took it just a little bit higher, and the 
wren may therefore catch sooner than the eagle a glimpse of 
the unrisen sun.” 

I cannot conclude better than by another quotation from 
the same thought absorber. Speaking of another like herself, 
s e says, “J know that I may say in her name as much as in 
tli ° Wn / tha J "’ e vvho have received in any marked degree 
thinkers 6 r ° a . bs ° r f b ! ng thou S ht by magnetic contact with 
ofour ovvn i S y eUher indul & e an y earthl Y ambition 

order of h^ tbe ^ a "y -e 

that unseen Tmtt, .x ^ ur * unctlon ls to be servants of 

intellects of the earth' ° f man y colour ed truths, the 

prophets of that Ete w? • betvveen them ; and humble 
health, life US 

such a mission before him m } ^ parents of anyone with 

y y count themselves blessed. 


THE LAST COMMANDMENT. 

By Mary L. G. Petrie, B.A. 

(Mrs. C. Ashley Carus-Wilson). 

Author of “ Clews to Holy Writ 

“ Bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
In accordance with this apostolic injunction, it is the aim of 
the Christian parent and teacher, so to mould the plastic mind 
and heart of the child, that the law of Christ shall in after 
life become, no mere matter of discussion or even admiration, 
but the unquestioned and unquestionable rule of conduct, 
until habit rather than argument sets aside at once what is 
contrary to it. 

We know well those two laws of love to God and our 
neighbour which Christ enunciated as the Great Command- 
ment of Plis kingdom. (Matt. xxii. 37-9.) We know well 
that expansion of it, the law of love one to another, which 
He gave as His New Commandment. (John xiii. 34.) There 
is another law less often emphasised by us but specially 
emphasised by our Master, which has the peculiar sacredness 
of being His Last Commandment. Ten of the many occa- 
sions on which He manifested Himself after His resurrection 
are recorded for our instruction. Three of these manifesta- 
tions were to individuals, viz., to Mary Magdalene, Cephas, 
and James. (Mark xvi. 9, 1 Cor. xv. 5, 7.) Four were to 
small groups of His followers, viz., to the women on Easter 
morning, to Cleopas and his friend, to the Eleven a week 
later, and to the Seven on the Lake of Galilee. Matt, 
xxviii. 9, Luke xxiv., John xx. 26, xxi. About these seven 
appearances of the Risen Lord there is something of a 
private and informal character, but the circumstances and 
purpose of the three other manifestations show that they are 
the most important and significant of all. And on each of 
the three the Last Commandment was given. On Easter 
evening He said to the Apostles met in solemn conclave, 
41 As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you, and told 
them that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in Flis name unto all the nations. (John xx. 21., 


